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More than 150 North American Indian art works, most selected from the collections 
of The Cleveland Museum of Art, will be exhibited in the Museum's classroom level 
exhibition area from March 23 through August 1, 1976. 

On view in the exhibition, titled Arts of the American Indian , are rarely dis- 
played Navajo and Pueblo textiles, jewelry and pottery; baskets woven by California 
and Arizona Indians; leather and beadwork crafted by Plains tribes, and watercolors 
by Pueblo, Navajo and Kiowa artists. Also included are some unusual objects loaned 
from the Cleveland Museum of Natural History and private collections. Among these 
are several works from tribes native to the Great Lakes area: a Chippewa apron and 
shoulder bag decorated with beaded floral designs, a Seneca carved wooden mask, and 
an Ottawa necklace of bone and brass beads. 

Elisabet Harter of the Museum's Department of Art History and Education designed 
the installation of the exhibition and selected objects for display. 

According to Dr. Gabriel Weisberg, Curator of Art History and Education, "The 
Cleveland Museum of Art acquired some outstanding American Indian art works in the 
first few decades following its founding in 1913. But in the last ten years, while 
the Museum has been reinstalling its collections, only a small number of these 
objects have been kept on permanent display. We think this Bicentennial year is an 
appropriate time to exhibit a large portion of this excellent collection once again. 
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*'The exhibition is also designed to complement The European Vision of America , 
the Museum's major Bicentennial exhibition which will be on view here from May 5 
through August 8. The native American art should provide an interesting counter- 
point to the European conceptions of American Indian life.*' 

Basketry^ one of the oldest and most important of Indian crafts^ is especially 
well represented in this exhibition. Of the more than thirty baskets on view^ the 
most beautiful and finely woven are those of the Porno Indians of Central California. 
Examples of Porno work include more than a dozen ceremonial or gift baskets decorated 
with beads^ shells and feathers^ and a group of extraordinary miniature baskets. 

Of equal interest are a large Apache storage basket, a Yurok child's cradle basket, 
and several intricately patterned bowl baskets woven by the Pima Indians of Arizona. 

The exhibition also features excellent examples of the pottery made by the 
Pueblo Indians of Arizona and New Mexico. Among this group are works by contemporary 
Southwest Indian potters, such as the Hopi artist Elva Nampeyo, Lucy Lewis of Acoma 
Pueblo, and Marina Martinez of San Ildefonso Pueblo, who in 1919 introduced a polished 
black ware with matte designs, highly prized by collectors. Also on display is 
a small group of Southwest Indian pottery dating from the centuries before the 
Spanish conquest. 

The textiles in the exhibition, almost all dating from the late 19th century, 
consist of colorful Navajo shoulder or wearing blankets, women's blanket dresses, 
and saddle blankets, as well as a Hopi kilt and sashes in embroidered cotton. Navajo 
women, who learned weaving techniques from the Pueblos, began to weave woolen blankets 
at about the same time the Navajo tribes began to raise sheep, around 1700. Blanket 
styles in the exhibition range from a plain striped design to complex patterns of 
diamonds and zigzags. 
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Jewelry on exhibit includes shell and turquoise necklaces of Pueblo and 
Navajo design and Navajo silver necklaces, bracelets, rings and concho belts. 
Although Navajo silverwork is one of the best known Indian crafts, it is not a 
native art. The Navajo learned how to cast silver from the Mexicans about 1875. 
Their classic "squash blossom" necklace is based on Mexican pomegranate designs, 
while the crescent pendant in the necklace can be traced to a Moorish device to 
ward off the evil eye. The silver shell-like discs of the concho belt were 
probably copied from the silver hair-plates of the Plains tribes. 

In the early 20th century, some of the Plains and Southwest Indian artists 
were encouraged by anthropologists and educators to apply their talents to a new 
medium -- watercolor painting on paper. The flat, unmodeled forms and bright 
colors in the seventeen watercolors on exhibit derive from the designs of Pueblo 
pottery and wall paintings, and the figurative and geometric designs painted on 
animal skins by the Plains Indians . 

Slide tapes on American Indian art will run continuously in the audio-visual 
center adjoining the exhibition area. Gallery talks on the exhibition are scheduled 
at 1;30 p.m. on Wednesday, April 21, and Sunday, April 25. 

# # # 


For additional information or photographs, please contact Ann Edwards, The Cleveland 
Museum of Art, 11150 East Boulevard, Cleveland, Ohio 44106; (216) 421-7340. 



